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N December 2, 1930, approximate- 
ly 240,000 pupils in grades three 
to twelve, inclusive, in the schools 

of Ohio participated in a nation-wide sur- 
vey of English usage. The national sur- 
vey was sponsored by the Psychological 
Corporation and directed by Dr. L. J. 
O'Rourke. The Ohio survey was con- 
ducted by the State Department of Edu- 
cation under the direction of Dr. E. R. 
Wood, Supervisor of Scholarship Con- 
tests and Director of Instructional Re- 
search. In making the survey two tests 
were used, both of which were prepared 
by Dr. O'Rourke. Test I was given in 
grades three to six inclusive, while Test 
Il was given in grades seven to twelve in- 
clusive. The data on which this article 
is based were derived from an analysis of 
the test papers of 38,530 Ohio pupils who 
were given Test I. 


Nature and Content of the Test 


Test I is divided into two parts. Part 
One consists of thirty-five exercises which 
attempt to measure the particular uses of 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adve.bs 
that are most frequently stressed in courses 


*Member of the National Conference on 
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of study for the first six grades. Part Two 
attempts to measure by means of fifteen 
exercises the most common uses of capi- 
tal letters and punctuation marks. In 
Part One, all of the exercises, except two, 
contain two language forms. One form is 
correct; the other is incorrect. The pupil 
is called upon to select the correct form 
and then to write it on the line at the right 
of the sentence. In Part Two a proof- 
reading technique is employed. 

Because of the “‘scrambled’’ arrangement 
of the items, it is rather difficult to identi- 
fy the specific types of usage included in 
the test. Hence, in order to help the 
reader envisage the major types and the 
specific types of usage comprising the test, 
an analysis has been made of the content. 
The results of the analysis appear in Chart 
I. The test items, by means of which 
the various types of usage are measured, 
are indicated by the number or numbers 
in the parenthesis after each statement of 
type of usage. The categories found in 
Chart I should increase the value of the 
test as an instrument of diagnosis; more- 
over, this plan of classification makes it 
possible to compare the results of the Ohio 
survey of English usage with those ob- 
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tained by Lyman' and others in similar 
surveys in other states. 


CHART I 
Major Types and Specific Types of Usage 
Included in Test I 


I. Use of Case of Pronouns 


1. Correct case form for the subject and 
the object of a verb (7, 12, 14, 25, 
33)* 

2. Predicate nominative in the nominative 
case (8). 


II. Other Uses of Pronouns 


3. Avoiding the use of them for those to 
modify a noun (17, 21). 

4. Avoiding the use of theirselves for 
themselves (24). 

5. Avoiding the use of hisself or his self 
for himself (34). 


III. Use of Verbs 


6. Agreement of verb and subject (9, 31). 
7. Correct form of past tense and past 
participle (1-4, 6). 


8. Choice of verb or auxiliary (can-may, 
sit-set, laying-lying, rise-raise, taught- 
learned, leave-let) to express correct 


meaning (5, 11, 18, 23, 27, 32). 


IV. Use of Adjectives and Adverbs 


9. Avoiding the use of an adjective for an 
adverb (19, 28). 
10. Avoiding the use of most for almost 


(22). 
11. Avoiding the use of the double negative 
(15, 20). 
12. Avoiding the use of double compari- 
son (29, 30). 


V. Use of Punctuation Marks 


13. Apostrophe to denote singular posses- 
sive (35). 

14. Question mark after a direct question 
(37, 42). 

15. No quotation marks for an 
quotation (38). 
16. Quotation marks to 
quotation (41). 
17. Commas to set off name of person ad- 

dressed (40). 


indirect 


enclose a_ direct 


18. Comma to separate name of a city from © 


name of a state (47). 
19. Comma to separate the parts of a cal- 
endar date (49). 


VI. Use of Capital Letters 


20. Names of days of the week and months 
of the year (36, 50). 

21. All important words in a title (39). 

22. Names of particular persons and places 
(43, 45). 

23. First word of a direct quotation (44). 

24. First word of a sentence (46). 

25. Initials of a person’s name (48). 


1 R. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Grammar, Language, and Composition. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 36, pp. 87-90. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1929. 
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VII. Miscellaneous Types of Usage 

26. Avoiding the use of of for have after 
could, would, or should (10). 

27. Avoiding the use of ain't for 
4h) 

28. Avoiding the use of this here for this 
(16). 

29. Avoiding the use of had ought for ought 
(26). 


isn't 


Mayor Findings of the Survey 


The scores attained by the 38,530 Ohio 
pupils on Test I are given in Table I. 
Each of the test items has a value of one 
point, and the highest possible score is 
fifty points. The scores found in the 
table represent a random sampling of the 
scores of more than 100,000 Ohio pupils 
who were given Test I. Several major 
facts are revealed by an analysis of the 
data contained in Table I and succeeding 
tables. Because of the bearing of these 
facts on the improvement of learning and 
teaching, they are set forth and discussed 
in considerable detail. 


1. Steady Progress from Grade to 
Grade. One fact revealed by the survey 
is that the pupils manifested steady gain 
from grade to grade in ability to detect 
errors in the mechanics of written expres- 
sion. An inspection of Table I shows that 
the greatest gain in median score was made 
from the third to the fourth grade, while 
the least gain was from the fifth to the 
sixth grade. An examination of the data 
leads to the conclusion that teachers in 
all of the grades represented in the table 
should give more serious consideration to 
the problem of improving ability in the 
mechanics of written composition. 


2. Wide Differences and Overlapping 
in Achievement. A second fact is that 
wide differences and overlapping charac- 
terize achievement. A study of Table I 
shows that pupils in all grades in which 
the test was given varied greatly in attain- 
ment. Reference to the table shows that 
*The numbers in parentheses refer to the test items by 


means of which the various types of specific usages are 
measured. 
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while seven pupils in grade six attained 
perfect scores, ten pupils in the same grade 
made scores ranging between 0 and 4. 


TABLE I 
Scores made on Test I by 38,530 Pupils 
in Grades 3 to 6 Inclusive 














Grade Grade “Grade Grade 

Score 3 a 5 6 
50 2 2 7 
45-49 2 32 233 502 
40-44 17 428 1288 2295 
35-39 93 1806 3156 3997 
30-34 247 3533 3859 3326 
25-29 522 3599 2525 1461 
20-24 534 1967 792 382 
15-19 284 555 175 58 
10-14 107 204 66 35 
5. 9 59 109 32 19 
O- 4 64 114 32 10 
No. cf Pupils 1929 12349 12160 12092 
Median Score 24.2 29.5 33.2 35.9 

TABLE II 


Percentile Scores on Test I Arranged According 
to School Grades. 





Percentile 


School Grade 








Score 3 a 5 6 

90th 33.3 37.9 41.2 43.4 
80th 29.7 34.7 38.6 40.8 
75th 28.8 33.9 37.6 39.5 
70th 27.9 33.0 36.6 38.9 
60th 26.0 31.2 34.8 37.4 
50th 24.2 29.5 33.2 35.9 
40th 22.4 27.8 31.6 34.3 
30th 20.6 26.1 30.0 32.5 
25th 19.4 25.2 28.8 31.6 
20th 17.7 23.8 27.6 30.6 
10th 13.2 20.6 25.2 27.3 
No. of Pupils 1929 12349 12160 12092 





The extent of overlapping in achieve- 
ment is shown in Table II, which also 
furnishes additional evidence of wide in- 
dividual variation. ‘This table shows per- 
centile scores for Test I arranged according 
to school grades. An analysis of Table II 
reveals a large amount of overlapping in 
attainment in grades three, four, five, and 
six. Of the third grade pupils, 10% at- 
tained higher scores than those attained on 
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the same test by 70% of the fourth grade 
pupils, by 50% of the fifth grade pupils, 
and by 30% of the sixth grade pupils. 
One-fifth of the pupils in the fourth 
grade obtained scores that were as high 
as those attained by approximately three- 
fifths of the pupils in the fifth grade and 
by more than two-fifths of the pupils in 
the sixth grade. The best quarter of the 
fourth grade pupils made higher scores 
than those attained by the lower half of 
the fifth grade pupils and by the lowest 
quarter of the pupils in the sixth grade. 
Two-fifths of the pupils in the fifth grade 
made better scores than those attained by 
two-fifths of the pupils in the sixth grade. 


The wide differences and overlapping 
in achievement exhibited in Tables I and 
II respectively constitute at once an op- 
portunity and a challenge to those of us 
who are engaged in the teaching or in the 
administration and supervision of the 
teaching of English on the elementary 
school level. The situation revealed by 
the foregoing analysis should stimulate us 
with a desire to examine our practice from 
the standpoint of such criteria as worthy 
cutcomes, time allotments, technique of 
instruction, quality of supervision, ma- 
terials of instruction, learning activities, 
periodical inventory of achievement, and 
diagnostic and remedial measures. 


3. Prevalence and Persistence of 


Before learning in any field can 
be effectively and economically improved, 
one needs to know the types of errors 
which are most prevalent and persistent. 
In order to obtain a working list of the 
types of errors made by the pupils in- 
cluded in this study, the errors found in 
the pupils’ test papers were assembled and 
classified under the categories found in 
Chart I. Table III shows the error quo- 
tient and rank of each major type of error 
(Chart I) made by a random sampling of 
12,273 pupils who took Test I. 


Errors. 


(Continued on page 182) 








The Childrens Milne 


MARY ETHEL NESMITH 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 


“NHERE is little doubt that A. A. 
Milne, the author of WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG and Now WE 

ARE SIX, is the most famous of present 
day poets for children. His delightful 
child-verses have not been surpassed, in 
their marvelous appeal to children, by any 
writer of his generation. Few poets are 
gifted with the light, playful touch, the 
ingenious imagination, the humorous in- 
terpretation, and the perfect understand- 
ing of child life that pervades every page 
of these two volumes. In addition to Mr. 
Milne’s inimitable style he seems to divine 
the very thoughts and language of the 


child. 


Christopher Robin, Mr. Milne’s little 
son, for whom and about whom he has 
written his verses, by his very presence in 
these matchless poems has added a charm 
of reality and an assurance of appeal to 
children. A appeal, however, 
than the presence of Christopher Robin is 
the author's power of imagination in de- 


stronger 


picting his own experiences and imagin- 
ings as a child. In this respect Mr. Milne 
has no equal except perhaps Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


It is Mr. Milne’s conviction that writ- 
ing for children requires the very best that 
a writer has to give, and he has spared no 
effort to give young readers the best of his 
talent. He says, “But whatever fears one 
has one need not fear that one is writing 
too well for a child any more than one 
need fear that one is becoming almost too 
lovable. It is difficult enough to express 
oneself with all the words in the diction- 


ary at one's disposal; with now but sim- 
ple words, the difficulty is much greater. 
We need not spare ourselves.”’ 


Mr. Milne has chosen to write almost 
all of his verses about the everyday doings 
of children. Some of the best of his poems 


of this type are “Puppy and I,” 
“Brownie,” Market Square,”’ “‘At the 
Zoo,’ ‘Missing,’ “Sand Between the 
Toes,”’ ‘Halfway Down,” “In the Fash- 


ion,’’ and **Vespers.”’ 


“At the Zoo” is a great favorite, and 
never fails to call out much comment and 
matching of experiences from a group of 
little listeners. ‘There is no poem in the 
author's entire collection that shows more 
vividly his power again to become a child 
at heart and experience all the joy and 
excitement that a little child feels when 
visiting the zoo or the circus for the first 
time. In this poem, too, the diction is 
markedly childlike, as is true in many of 
Mr. Milne’s poems. ‘“‘At the Zoo’’ is 
also particularly illustrative of the author's 
attractive rhythms and rhymes. 


There are lions and roaring tigers, and 
enormous camels and things, 


There are biffalo-buffalo-bisons, 
great big bear with wings, 


and a 


There’s a sort of a tiny potamus, and a 
tiny nosserus too— 


But I gave buns to the elephant when I 
went down to the Zoo! 


1 These poems from WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW WE ARE SIX by A. A. Milne, 
published and copyighted by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., are used by special arrangement with the publishers. 
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A poem, humorous and thoroughly in- 
teresting to children, is ‘‘In the Fashion”: 


A lion has a tail and a very fine tail, 
And so has an elephant, and so has a 
whale, 
And so has a crocodile, 
quail— 
They've all got tails but me. 


and so has a 


If I had a sixpence I would buy one; 

I'd say to the shopmen, “‘Let me try one’; 

I'd say to the elephant, ‘This is my one.”’ 
They'd all come round to see. 


Then I'd say to the lion, “Why, you've 


got a tail! 

And so has the elephant, and so has the 
whale! 

And, look! There's a crocodile! He's got 
a tail! 


“You've all got tails like me!” 


In Mr. Milne’s more recent book of 
poems—-NOwW WE ARE SIxX—the expe- 
riences and thought are slightly more ma- 
ture, and center more specifically around 
Christopher Robin, and his friend, Win- 
nie-the-Pooh, and others. The best of 
these poems are ‘‘Sneezles,”” ““‘Us Two,” 
‘Forgiven,’ ‘“‘Down by the Pond,” ‘The 
Good Little Girl,’’ ““Come Out With Me,” 
and ‘‘Journey‘s End."’ See how much more 
mature Christopher Robin is in ‘Down 
by the Pond,’ as he proclaims his knowl- 
edge of the art of successful fishing. 

I'm fishing. 

Don't talk, anybody, don’t come near! 

Can't you see that the fish might hear? 

He thinks I’m playing with a piece of 
string; 

He thinks I’m another sort of funny 
sort of thing, 

But he doesn’t know I'm fishing— 

He doesn’t know I'm fishing. 

That’s what I’m doing— 
Fishing. 
As has been said before, Mr. Milne has 


chosen to write almost all of his verses 
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about the everyday doings of children. 
However, throughout these two volumes 
he inserts, now and then, a perfect little 
gem, usually a descriptive poem, totally 
unlike the verses dealing with the every- 
day experiences of children. After read- 
ing one of these little poems, one almost 
fancies that the author is impliedly say- 
ing to the little folks for whom he is writ- 
ing, ‘Now, here is a little poem that is 
full of sheer beauty. It is put here to 
make you reach up a little and learn to 
enjoy the beautiful.’ ‘“Twinkletoes,”’ 
“Water- Lilies,’ ‘“‘Daffodowndilly,”’ 
“Spring Morning,” ‘The Island,’’. ‘“The 
Mirror,’ and ‘“‘Wind on the Hill’ belong 
to this group. One of the most attractive 
poems of this group is ‘“The Mirror,” 
which is charming in its serene beauty 
and quiet images. 

Between the woods the afternoon 

Is fallen in a golden swoon. 

The sun looks down from quiet skies 
To where a quiet water lies, 

And silent trees stoop down to trees. 
And there I saw a white swan make 
Another white swan in the lake; 

And, breast to breast, both motionless, 
They waited for the wind’s caress. ... 

And all the water was at ease. 

As one reads one after another of Mr. 
Milnes little poems, 
cleverness and humor, 


all teeming with 
one is fascinated 
with Mr. Shepard's interpretation of them 
through his irresistible little drawings. 
Certainly Mr. Milne has been fortunate 
in finding Mr. Shepard who seems to un- 
derstand child life quite as well as does 
Mr. Milne himself. 

Mr. Milne has also written two very 
charming stories for children, WINNIE 
THE POOH, and THE HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER. He is the author of a half 
dozen or more dramas, several volumes of 
essays and sketches, and one of the best 
detective stories written by a modern writer 
—THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY. 


(Continued on Page 192) 








The Council Meeting in Memphis 


STELLA S. CENTER 


President, National Council of Teachers of English 


HE PROGRAM of the National 
"P counct of Teachers of English, 

which will hold its next annual 
meeting in Memphis, November 24th- 
26th, is sufficiently varied to appeal. to all 
educational levels and interests. While 
it includes topics of interest to classroom 
teachers, it attempts to give perspective on 
the whole subject of English teaching and 
to show it in relation to the trend of the 
times. 

The dominant theme is integration. 
Speakers will show how sections of the 
country and nations can be socially inte- 
grated through wisely directed reading; 
how the school and society can be inte- 
grated; how the subjects of the curricu- 
lum can be integrated in schools so that 
departmental lines will disappear. ‘These 
topics and related ones will engage the 
attention of Council members in the three- 
day program to be held in Memphis, at 
the Hotel Peabody. 

At the opening session on Thursday 
evening, Dr. Leonard V. Koos of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will discuss the recent 
National Survey of Secondary Education, 
of which he was Associate Director, with 
special reference to its implications for the 
teacher of English. On the same program, 
Dr. Levering Tyson, Chairman of the 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
will discuss ‘““The Integration of English 
Instruction and Radio Broadcasting.”’ 


On Friday morning, the discussions 
will deal with the application of educa- 
tional theories to English instruction. Dr. 
Burton P. Fowler, Head Master of the 
Tower Hill School, and President of the 


Progressive Education Association, will 
discuss ‘“The Relationship of English to 
a Unified Secondary School Curriculum.”’ 
Professor Rudolph D. Lindquist of Ohio 
State University will present ‘“The Eng- 
lish Supervisor's Opportunity for Educa- 
tional Leadership.”’ 

At the Council dinner on Friday eve- 
ning, the chief social event of the session, 
Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, will be the 
toastmaster. Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton will discuss ‘“The Teaching of 
English in 1950;’’ and Dr. L. W. Payne 
of the University of Texas, ‘“The Amen- 
ities of Teaching English.’’ The subject 
of ‘Larger and Wider Loyalties” will be 
presented by Bishop Thomas F. Gailor of 
the Diocese of Tennessee, a distinguished 
authority on internationalism. 


‘Tennessee, 


It is a Council tradition that the last 
meeting of the session shall be a luncheon 
on Saturday at which the speakers shall 
be writers. At the Memphis meeting Mrs. 
Karle Wilson Baker of Texas will answer 
the question, ‘“‘How Did He Happen to 
Write It?’”’ Mr. Charles J. Finger of 
Arkansas will attempt to settle the ques- 
tion, “How to Tell Good Books From 
Bad.” 

On Friday afternoon there will be a 
conference on reading and dramatics, at 
which Professor Frederick H. Koch of the 
University of North Carolina will des- 
cribe the work of the Carolina Playmak- 
ers, and Miss Helen Ferris of the Junior 
Literary Guild will explain that ‘‘Boys 
and Girls Know What They Like.’’ There 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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Normalizing English Instruction 


R. L. LYMAN 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


UITE properly our convention 

should consider in detail various 

duties and privileges that pertain 
specifically to the teaching of English. On 
such considerations we shall concentrate 
our attention for the next two days. 
However, for a few minutes tonight I re- 
quest you to think of a more general 
theme—one that goes beyond our depart- 
mental lines and transcends the whole 


program of education into even wider 
fields. 


My thesis is this: our economic sys- 
tem, our social system, our religious, our 
international, and our educational sys- 
tems are all characterized by one funda- 
mental error. All have been actuated by 
a major American principle, which be- 
gan with the founding of the colonies, has 
always been a shibboleth of our nation, 
and which operated especially during the 
frontier days in which the westward 
movement was taking place. Freedom, es- 
sential individualism, the pioneer spirit of 
standing alone, quite appropriate in the 
youth of a nation, has remained too 
largely an unchanged conviction; today 
it characterizes all the aspects of our civili- 
zation named above, in this period of rel- 
atively mature national life. In short, 
granted that our extreme emphasis on in- 
dividualism was natural, proper, and ef- 
ficacious when our civilization was young, 
it is decidedly in need of far more radical 
modification than we have so far accorded 
it, now that our civilization is approach- 
ing adulthood. 


*President’s address, delivered before The National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 26, 1931. 


Obviously we have no need of elabor- 
ating this theme with respect to our eco- 
nomic life. Today our manufacturing 
plants are equipped to turn out 300,000,- 
000 radio sets annually, although the 
maximum consumption limit is 30,000,- 
000. Coal, oil, automobiles, even butter, 
meat, clothing industries are all producing 
more goods even at part-time employment, 
than we can possibly consume or sell. We 
have an orgy of competition—extreme 
individualism —— in every aspect of our 
economic life. The present economic dis- 
aster is partly the result of unrestricted 
individualism. Cooperation, planning to- 
gether, elimination of unnecessary pro- 
duction is in the air,—all moving away 
from wasteful individualism. I shall not 
stop to point out that we are just begin- 
ning to realize that capital itself cannot 
run business for its own individual profit, 
but that the worker, the consumer, and 
the management are three factors at least 
as important as capital. Some have rea- 
lized this partly, and during times of 
prosperity have provided against this and 
other depressions by socializing profits and 
losses. But the edging toward a sensible 
American socialization of industry is only 
a faint beginning of what is bound to de- 
velop during the next fifty years. 


Similar dominance of individualism in 
our social, religious, and international af- 
fairs has served its usefulness, but as 
surely as the sun rises, has passed its day. 
Our best families, as many homes and all 
country clubs prove, scout the law of the 
land; our literature is crowded full of the 
vicious, so saturating the minds of our 
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youth with filth that we teachers of Eng- 
lish are in despair; our city administra- 
tions are in league with corruption. In- 
dividualism gone mad.‘ We all demand 
what we when we want it, and 
exactly as we want it. 


want, 


Everyone realizes that the progress of 
our civilization depends on real socializa- 
tion. We must find ways of developing 
the group spirit of co-operation. Instead 
of a narrow individualistic view, too often 
just an unthinking adherence to some old 
slogan, in some way a view of the total 
social welfare, no matter how badly it 
warps what we have considered individual 
prerogatives, must take control. 

One sentence 
tional relations. 


will suffice for interna- 
By 2031, if the civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America is to survive, 
a league of nations, and ultimately a 
world-state will eventuate. Petty national 
pride will give way to a far greater pride 
in the brotherhood of man. And before 
that time communism, which may sweep 
over Europe, will have it out with cap- 
italism in America, let us hope by each 
gradually moving toward the other, and 
uniting in the best features of both. Group 
welfare, transcending individual 
must prevail. 

Our educational system also in a 
marked degree shows the baneful effects 
of an exaggerated individualism. I have 
time for only little evidence. Hundreds 
of small colleges are literally struggling 
for existence—we times too 
many of them. Every large institution 
has scores of departments, most of which 
have expanded every little bypath into a 
main road, for more professors, associate 
professors, and attendant trains of em- 
ployees. 


rights, 


have ten 


I am not decrying specialization 
where it is needed and am willing to ad- 
mit that high specialization is appropriate 
for geniuses. It is a novel and trying ex- 
perience, but very challenging, to know 
that certain universities are trying to com- 
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bine and correlate and condense instead 
of expand their curriculums. Again, in 
1890 the secondary school curriculum in- 
cluded only nine subjects; in 1930 it in- 
cluded forty-seven subjects, some of them 
categories which embrace many branches. 
In 1930 two hundred and fifty separate 
and distinct subjects are offered in second- 
ary schools; of not all 


course, in one 


school. 

The inevitable result of such multipli- 
cation of departments, sub-departments, 
and courses has been a crowding for 
recognition, a competition within insti- 
tutions, that would not fot a moment be 
tolerated in any well-managed business. 
Here and there secondary schools are ex- 
perimenting. ‘They are guiding the chil- 
dren through a half-day of one subject, 
and a half-day of another. I hope they 
are not using the traditional assign, quiz, 
and mark type of instruction. Our chil- 
dren are hurried from a little smattering 
of this to another and another smattering 
—fragmentary pretenses at educational ex- 
periences. For the masses of college and 
secondary-school students we have ex- 
panded our curriculums beyond all reason. 
We laughed at the Minnesota legislator 
who, a few years ago, opposed the ap- 
propriation for the state university on the 
ground that twenty years earlier when he 
himself was a student there the university 
offered more courses than he could take. 
Well, that is merely one ridiculous ex- 
treme. The rarification of educational di- 
visions is the other extreme of absurdity. 
Too much devoted we all are to indi- 
vidualism, educationally. 


Fortunately we find occasional attempts 
at true socialization. May I recount a 
conversation I enjoyed with an educator 
who has vision, has money at his com- 
mand, and has a new high school to plan, 
inaugurate, and carry through? He asked 
me where he could find a capable leader 


to head a humanities division of his new 
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school. He offered an almost unbeliev- 
able salary. He wanted another enthusi- 
ast for a division of health and physical 
education; another for the sciences; an- 
other for social relations. The main pur- 
pose of that institution will be to find the 
relations between the four main avenues 
to effective living. Education for his 
youth is not to be in narrow compart- 
ments of experience—certainly not in the 
futile mastery of scattering elements of 
subject matter. Views of life as a whole, 
habits and attitudes and ways-of-living— 
these are his objectives. This ideal is in 
the direction of consolidation, elimina- 
tion of trivialities, co-ordination between 
branches, away from the individualistic to 
the socialistic ideal. 


Again, I spent three days this month in 
a Pennsylvania city “‘surveying,”’ as they 
called it, the English department. On 
the first day I examined, on the principal's 
desk, a bundle of reports, one from each 
Each had listed the 
ways in which pupils in his classes that 
week had crossed over departmental boun- 
daries; he indicated how in his classroom, 
children had learned that life is not lived 
in departmental lines. We may admit 
that the special administrative device here 
cited is not convincing; that some of the 
teaching staff think that algebra and book- 
keeping are highly individual subjects 
with no relationships. But the attempt, 
however meager; has the socializing view. 


of his forty teachers. 


Some in this audience have heard me 
relate an incident in the English section 
of a state education association. ‘There an 
English teacher told of her experiences as 
an exchange instructor for one year in a 
Scottish school. She treated with gentle 
ridicule the fact that as the teacher of Eng- 
lish literature she was expected to teach 
related English and Scottish history, and 
with them even to correlate intimately 
English and Scottish geography. History 
and geography outcroppings in English 
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literature, and the pupils’ grasp of such re- 
lationships, were required to be taken into 
account in making the semester and final 
grades. An obvious and smug feeling of 
disdain at such absurdity permeated the 
presentation by the speaker and the re- 
ception by the audience. They, if you 
please, were, as the speaker said, teachers 
of literature. They were not teachers of 
geography and history; they were not 
supposed to know, much less teach any- 
thing about either. 


That these three branches should be 
amalgamated in one course, no one here, 
including myself, would be inclined to 
argue. At least I should not dare to out- 
line or teach such a course. But that a 
group of teachers should treat with ap- 
parent scorn a program, probably experi- 
mental, pointing in the direction of the 
synthesis of educational experiences is in- 
dicative of the provinciality of depart- 
mental mindedness. Challenging indeed 
is the fact that the Soviet program of edu- 
cation, which may teach 150,000,000 the 
communist doctrine of the state, rests upon 
the principle of the correlation of educa- 
tional experiences through what they call 
‘‘complexes.’’ Naturally, I hope that my 
statement will not be taken to mean my 
personal advocacy of communism. My 
point is that the schools of communism, 
deliberately teaching anti-religion, the 
breakdown of the family, and similar, to 
us, abhorrent doctrines, may be moving 
in the direction of a potent educational 
program of socialization, while we stand 
supinely by with a program of individ- 
ualism. 

What I have called the synthesis of 
educational experiences rests on more than 
the obvious need of selection, in our over- 
crowded curriculums, of the education of 
the most worth.. It rests, also, on an anal- 
ysis of intelligent behavior, which is the 
objective of all training. Intelligence is in 
essence the ability to see relationships. 
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One man is more intelligent than another 
if he sees more clearly than his neighbor 
the relations between things. The cre- 
ative intelligence of an Edison, resulting 
in 1,300 patents, was the ability to see 
relationships, to build on them, and to 
manipulate them to new objectives. We 
educate ourselves and our pupils only 
when we or they increase our abilities to 
think intelligently in the routines and 
emergencies of life, to act effectively in 
such situations, and to have our thinking 
and our actions rightly motivated. In- 
telligent rightly-motivated action, growth 
in which constitutes education, rests upon 
increasing ability to understand relation- 
ships. Extreme departmentation, the 
acme of the individualistic in schools, con- 
tradicts in theory and practice the seeing- 
and-doing-things-in-relationships, denies 
the value of a correlating, interrelating, 
unifying program. 


I imagine that all English teachers will 
perhaps say that so far this paper elab- 
orates the obvious. They will say that 
when our colleague, Searson, ten years ago 
asked teachers of English to indicate the 
most important modifications needed to 
improve instruction in our subject, the 
first item on the list, named by 7,359 
votes out of a total of 8,799, was this: 
“Specific working plans for the co-oper- 
ative teaching of English in all subjects.”’ 
So far, so good! But we have rested con- 
tent with an obscure paragraph in our 
course of study, and an occasional com- 
plaint at the semi-illiteracy of our col- 
leagues of other departments. Compar- 
atively few English departments do more 
than talk about the desirability of a cor- 
relating program, and that only when a 
clear-sighted principal makes a suggestion. 
I think that we could inevitably give up 
all our composition work except a few 
drill courses and spend the teaching energy 
thus saved in a program of supervision of 
oral and written expression throughout a 
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school. Of course, the correlation com- 


mittee of our curriculum commission has 
this in hand. 


I do not expect this audience to go with 
me in thinking that all our reading and 
literature, except, perhaps, in the eleventh 
and twelfth and college grades, is also a 
tool subject. For those upper years, we 
may wisely retain one full year, required 
of all, in which our heritage of literature, 
as a thing in itself, is introduced through 
suitable experiences, to all our pupils. 
Even here, the period course, from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present, might be or- 
ganized around mayor ideas, instead of 
major periods of time, for example: 

1. How Christianity influenced Anglo- 
Saxon England. 


2. How nationalism and romance 
came to England. 

3. How a great story-teller influenced 
England. 

4. How ballads grew up among the 
people. 

5. How the drama developed in church 


and guild. 


We might substitute a course in. world- 
literature by types, at the time our pupils 
are mature enough to recognize that a 
lyric, a drama, an essay, is not primarily 
English, but is primarily the product of 
human mind and heart and gift of expres- 
sion, irrespective of an individual lan- 
guage. This would be a faint, but per- 
haps valuable, turn toward the tolerance 
in international feelings which must come. 
We can hold to Poe's conception of liter- 
ature as an art in these upper grades, 
though I believe that for half of our 
eleventh and twelfth grade students such 
emphasis for one year will suffice. For 
their electives let us offer a full year's 
work in their vocational or avocational 
interests—dramatics, debating, creative 
writing, commercial English, journalism. 

Below the eleventh grade why are we 
not willing to experiment with teaching 
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The Ideal Curriculum: 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Chairman of the Curriculum Commission, National 
Council of Teachers of English 


HE very word curriculum, which 

in Latin meant racing chariot or 

race course, suggests vigorous activ- 
ity——-wholehearted, joyous, outreaching 
activity. The runners, as St. Paul puts it, 
“press toward the mark for the prize’’; 
they are animated by a desire, not a fear. 
And the mark that St. Paul mentions is 
not a figure in a teacher's grade book but 
a goal which gives direction to the racer’s 
efforts. . . 

The tendency is unmistakably toward 
an ideal life as the ideal curriculum. If the 
direction of their movement could be fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion we should 
find children participating in a rich life, 
undifferentiated into subjects and unre- 
stricted by the arbitrary wills of adults. 
Some sympathetic adults of broad culture 
would join in their children’s life, in loco 
parentium providing stimulation and of- 
fering advice. There would be work and 
duty as well as play, but they would 
spring from clearly seen necessities of life 
and rights of others. 

All this, however, is a Utopian dream. It 
would require superhuman teachers so to 
order this free life as to give all necessary 
elements proper attention. It would require 
equipment far beyond the wildest dreams 
of the present progressive schools. Per- 
haps it would require more perfect children 
than those we now have in our homes 
and classrooms. For the present, any 
such radical reorganization of education is 
quite impracticable. Let us regard it as 
an ideal to work toward rather than to 
jump to.. 


“An address (abridged) before The National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 27, 1931. 
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We should set up as the goal of our 
curriculum the ability to lead the richest 
possible life, both now in youth and later 
in adulthood. A life must include service 
to one’s fellows, at least a repayment of 
benefits received from them, or, as we 
sometimes say, ‘‘pulling one’s own 
weight” in the many-oared galley of mod- 
ern civilization. °“Tax-supported public 
schools and philanthropically endowed 


colleges must train their pupils to be use- 
ful. 


But to be genuinely rich, a life must 
also be inwardly satisfying. After all, 
what is the purpose of our complex so- 
cial organization but the welfare of per- 
sons whom it includes? What but happi- 
ness, which must in the end be personal 
and private, is the ultimate aim of the 
social service we praise so much? And the 
happiness of each individual is limited by 
his own capacity for enjoying the good 
things of life. Just as the finest dinner 
in the world gives no satisfaction to the 
dyspeptic, so nature, sculpture, 
architecture, literature, philosophy, the 
wonders of pure science, are wasted upon 
the man whose capacity to enjoy them 
is undeveloped. 


music, 


I said a minute ago that the goal of 
education should be the richest life, now 
in youth and later in adult years. There 
can be no permanent value which ts not 
first a present real value. To require 
eighth-grade pupils to memorize Hamlet’s 
soliloquy in the hope that it may be re- 
called by the distraught man of forty and 
comfort him in his trials is wasteful, 
even positively harmful. But to let the 
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degree of present childish satisfaction de- 
termine the choice of and the emphasis 
upon curriculum activities, is to lose per- 
spective. Child whim is not a safe guide 
We should 
place the child in social and physical sit- 
uations which will stimulate or compel 
him to activities which have present values 
likely to persist in adult life. We should 
not, because it would give the early adoles- 
cent the most present pleasure, allow him 
to play football all morning: we should 
create a situation favorable to reading in 
Mr. Teter’s HUNDRED NARRATIVE POEMS 
or in President Lyman’s LITERATURE AND 
LIVING, an activity whose present value, 
though less than that of football, is real 
and far more permanent than that of the 
second hour of the sport. 


to curriculum construction. 


We may even 
set up a situation in which it is the lad’s 
evident duty to write a business letter or 
make a careful study of some topic upon 
which his class needs information. More 
than that: if, when he sees his obliga- 
tion, he does not meet it, 
compulsion. 


we should use 
Youth should learn to see 
and to do its duty, as well as to satisfy 
its own legitimate desires. 

May I repeat, then, our curriculum will 
be aimed at those values of present liv- 
ing likely to persist in later years? 


You perhaps noticed the omission of 
any mention of knowledge in my state- 
ment of objectives. 
tional 


It was neither inten- 
nor accidental; it was inevitable. 
Living——note the present active participle 


—trecognizes facts only as means to ends. 


Information has been forced by modern 
thought to vacate the throne, but too 
often it gets itself appointed prime min- 
ister and, Mussolini-like, usurps the royal 
function. In plain language, while in 
their introductions curriculum committees 
and textbock authors render lip service to 
dynamic aims, they too frequently con- 
struct their outlines or chapters chiefly of 
items of information or mechanical skill. 
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The fallacy which has produced this 
incongruous and unfortunate result is a 
subtle one. Beginning rightly enough 
with the successful performance of various 
desirable life activities as the ultimate ob- 
jective, the teacher of English notices that 
each life activity is composed of a number 
of elements, and that many of these ele- 
ments are common to a number of activ- 
ities. For example, he finds that telling 
a story includes limiting the time and 
territory to be covered; arranging the 
events in effective sequence, usually that 
of time; speaking in sentences; choosing 
effective diction; delivering the narrative 
with appropriate expression, and a host of 
other elements. Having decomposed—the 
connotations of that word are appropriate 
here—story telling into these elements, 
the teacher applies the same process to the 
business of making a campaign speech. He 
finds, of course, that many of the most 
obvious and easily isolated elements 
agreement of verbs, proper case forms of 
pronouns, clear enunciation, proper pos- 
ture—and some of the more subtle qual- 
ities are common to the story and the 
speech. 
pass 


This result encourages ‘him to 
other common language 
through his rhetorical test tube. Some 
elements seem to be common to them all. 
‘““Eureka!"’ he cries, “Here is the solution 
of the perplexing variety of activities I 
must teach. ‘They are all made up of a 
relatively small number of elements. I 
will teach each of the elements thoroughly, 
and then my pupils will be prepared for 
all the language demands of life."’ Quite 
plausible thinking! But somehow it has 
led us from dynamic aims, through static 
courses, to very unsatisfactory results. 


activities 


In brief, the mistake is the use of the 
reasoning of inorganic chemistry in deal- 
ing with organic compounds. Story tell- 
ing does include the elements named, but 
story-telling is not the mere sum of all 
its elements any more than a human brain 
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is just so much carbon, nitrogen, water, 
and phosphorus. The story or the sen- 
tence exists only when the spirit dwells in 
it and makes it a live organic whole. The 
breaking down of the life uses of language 
into elements necessarily kills them, and 
the separate elements, lacking the myster- 
ious essential we call life, do not recom- 
bine into the pulsing dynamic wholes 
which alone have charm or efficiency. 


The surest way to avoid this fatal de- 
composition of English into the mechan- 
ical skills of writing, speaking, or reading 
is to set up as our immediate objectives 
life uses of language or life experiences 
with literature. By an immediate objective 
I mean a goal which dominates one of the 
curriculum units — for example, ‘‘Enter- 
taining daily associates with an account of 
a personal experience.”’ This particular 
objective with its attendant activities, ma- 
terials, and appraisal would recur many 
times, probably in each year of elementary 
and secondary schools, but with increas- 
ing breadth of the experiences related. In 
order to assure growth in technique also 
we may, if we like, insert in the ‘‘objec- 
tives’ column, subordinated by indention 
or other typographical device, the technical 
skills or elements which we think children 
of each age can use to make their narra- 
tives more successful. The first item of 
technique in every recurrence of the unit 
would be more skillful employment of 
skills initiated on the previous occasions. 
This unusual statement of objectives, 
which seems more complicated in descrip- 
tion than it is in practice, is designed to 
keep ever uppermost in the teacher's and 
pupils’ minds the actual life activities 
which the youngsters must learn to per- 
form and at the same time to provide for 
progressive mastery of the elemental skills 
which enter into those life activities. Mak- 
ing the elemental skills objectives in their 
own right and attempting to master them 
independent of the complexes of activity 


to which they belong has been the mis- 
take of the conventional pedagogue. The 
progressive is in danger of forgetting them 
entirely, and thus securing only haphazard 
improvement at best. Let us regard them, 
rather, as important means to larger ends, 
and practice upon them as parts of the 
complex life activities in which they are 
normally used outside our classrooms. 


The dual nature of the pupil’s progress 
in this curriculum has already been sug- 
gested; he will engage in increasingly com- 
plex and subtle undertakings and he will 
improve his performance by more efficient 
use of elemental skills already initiated-and 
by acquiring additional elements of skill. 
This is newer in statement then in prac- 
tice; successful teachers can look back and 
say that when most successful this is just 
what they have brought about. 


The pupils’ progress, however, has rare- 
ly been a smoothly ascending path. Rather 
in most cases there has been jerky advance 
from grade to grade with occasional re- 
trogressions, especially at the time of pass- 
ing from the elementary into the second- 
ary school or into college. At its best 
the older curriculum was a set of stair 
steps upon which all the youngsters of the 
same age were expected to march abreast. 
Native abilities and social backgrounds, 
which are especially influential in all 
phases of English work, make such uni- 
form advances impossible. Some teachers 
have abandoned the course and taught 
their children, while others have taught 
the course and profited their pupils very 
little. Why not abandon the useless at- 
tempt to assign specific activities or ma- 
terials to single grades and instead, setting 
down the sequence of objectives, of cor- 
responding activities, of needed materials, 
bid the teacher lead her pupils on up 
the slope from the point at which she 
finds them? For the inexperienced teach- 
er there might be an inconspicuous indi- 
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TABLE III 


Error Quotients and Rank of Major Types of 
Errors Made by 12,273 Pupils in Grades 3-6 












































on Test I. 

Major* Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grades 3-6 
Types E.Q. E.Q. E.Q. E. Q. — 
Error Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 

I o 1 Ss "ee ee “- 4s 34 2 41 3 
1 2 14 Fe i9 | 9 22 5 23 7 
Ill 37 6 32 5 26 5 20 6 27 5 
IV 45 3 39 4 35 4 24 4 34 4 
V 76 1 62 1 59 1 49 1 58 1 
VI 74 2 54 2 49 2 33 3 47 2 
VII 43 4 31 6 24 6 18 7 26 6 

No. of 343 4,673 3.792 3.465 12,273 
Pupils 
Average 496 47.1 37.1 28.6 36.6 
E.O 

Maior pes er rrespond to the major types of usages found in Chart I. 


The idea of us.ng error quotients as a 
measure of mastery seems to have orig- 
inated with Stormzand and O'Shea, who 
state that these quotients are ‘‘determined 
by using the frequencies of error for an 
individual or for a group as a numerator 
of a fraction, in which the denominator 
shall represent chances for error.’’2 Since 
the error quotient considers the number 
of mistakes with relation to the number 
of opportunities to make mistakes, it is a 
much more significant and valid measure 
of the prevalence of error than is a mere 
count of errors. 


An analysis of Table III reveals sev- 
eral significant facts with respect to the 
prevalence and persistence of errors in 
First, the 
types of errors in English usage which are 
most prevalent in early grades tend to 
persist in later grades. Of the major type 
errors, those involving the use of pro- 
nouns (Types I and II) and punctuation 
marks (Type V) are the most persistent, 


grades three to six inclusive. 


2 Stormzand, Martin J., and O'Shea, M. V. How Much 
English Grammar? 
York, Inc m 


p. 14. Baltimore: Warwick and 


1924. 
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while those involving the use of capital 
letters (Type VI) and _ miscellaneous 
usages (Type VII) are the least persist- 
ent. Mistakes in the use of verbs (Type 
III) and in the use of adjectives and ad- 
verbs (Type IV) are decidedly persistent. 
Second, a greater per cent of decrease in 
the size of error quotients was made from 
grade five to grade six than was made from 
any other one grade to the next. Third, 
the ranks of the various type errors were 
fairly well maintained throughout grades 
three, four, five, and six. Category V, 
‘mistakes in punctuation,” held first rank 
in all four grades. Category VI, “mistakes 
in capitalization,’ ranked second in all 
grades, except the sixth, where it ranked 
third. Category I, ‘mistakes in the 
case of pronouns,’ which ranked third 
in the totals, held fifth place in grade three, 
third place in grades four and five, and 
second place in grade six. The least dis- 
parity in the difficulty ranking of the va- 
rious error types throughout grades three, 
four, five, and six was found in Category 
V, while the greatest disparity was found 
in Categories I and VII. 








National Council of Teachers of English 


SUMMER MEETING 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 29, 1932 
Minutes 
eer MEETING opened promptly at 
2:00 p. m., with Mr. Ralph Rounds 

presiding. In the absence of Mr. George 
I. Brinkerhoff, his paper on ‘‘Problems of 
Grammar Teaching in the Elementary 
School’’ was read by Mr. Rounds. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff's main plea was for carefully 
controlled studies of the results of the 
study of grammar, in terms of better 
habits of writing and speaking, and better 
understanding and appreciation of liter- 
ature. 

Dr. J. C. Seegars presented interesting 
graphs indicating growth in language abil- 
ity in early elementary grades. He said 
that present tendencies in language in- 
struction appeared to center about the 
thesis that pupils’ language work should 
grow out of their own natural and vital 
interests. 

Mr. Frederic Melcher gave a delightfully 
intimate account of Vachel Lindsay, sup- 
lemented by reading from the dead poet's 
works. 

The audience of about one hundred and 
fifty entered enthusiastically into discus- 
sions after each of the addresses. 

C. R. Rounds, 

State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
November 26-28, 1931 
Report 
OR ELEMENTARY school teachers 
of English, and those concerned with 


their problems, interest in the Milwaukee 
meeting of The Council centered in (1) 
the luncheon of the Elementary Section, 
Friday noon, November 27; (2) the Ele- 
mentary Section meeting, Saturday morn- 
ing, November 28; (3) the conference on 
teacher-training, Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 27; and (4) the meeting of the 
Teachers College Section, Saturday morn- 
ing, November 28. 


The speakers at the luncheon of the 
Elementary Section were John T. Freder- 
ick, editor of THE MIDLAND, whose sub- 
ject was “‘Literary Enthusiasms,”’ and Miss 
Ruth Moscrip, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at St. Cloud, Minnesota and Miss 
Anne Pierce, of the University Schools, 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City, 
who together presented ‘‘Illustrations of 
the Enrichment of Literature Through 
Music.”’ 

A summary of Mr. Frederick’s paper 
appears on page 186 of this issue. Miss 
Mescrip’s paper will be published in its 
entirety in an early issue of THE REVIEW". 
The meeting proved to be of unusual in- 
terest, and was heartily enjoyed by every- 
one. | 

On the program of the Elementary 
Section, Saturday morning, were Miss 
Maude McBroom, of the State University 
of Iowa, Dean W. S. Gray of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Carleton Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, II- 
linois, and Dr. M. R. Trabue of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Trabue’s paper 
on “‘A Council Program of Scientific Guid- 
1 A paper by Miss Anne Pierce entitled “Music and Lit 


erature,’ contributing further to this discussion, appeared 
in the June, 1932, number of The Review. 
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ance in Elementary School Composition” 
was published in THE REVIEW for Jan- 
vary, 1932. Dr. Gray's discussion of 
‘Fundamentals of Silent Reading’’ ap- 
peared in the April, 1932 issue of THE 
REview. A summary of Dr. Wash- 
burne’s address appears on page 185 of 
this number. 


“The Elementary School and Poor 
English’’ was the topic discussed by Miss 
McBroom. Miss McBroom, who is Chair- 
man of The Council’s Committee on Ele- 
mentary School English, pointed out that 
chaos has resulted from irrational varia- 
tions in language usage among the teach- 
ers themselves. She outlined for the group 
plans for a handbook of usage in element- 
ary school English, to be prepared by the 
Committee of which she is chairman, and 
presented in tentative form at the next 
annual meeting. ‘The plan presented met 
with the decided approval of the group 
but council officers killed it later. 


Among the speakers at the conference 
on teacher-training and the Teachers Col- 
lege section who sent material to the edi- 
tor of THE REVIEW for this report of the 
meeting, are Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio, 
and Mr. E. G. Doudna, of the State De- 
partment of Education, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Doudna’s paper will be found 
on page 188 of this issue. 

Dr. Gosling whose topic was ‘“Train- 
ing in English for Teachers of Elementary 
Schools,’ pointed out that careful train- 
ing in vocal expression is an important 
requirement in training courses for ele- 
mentary teachers. The teacher with the 
harsh, rasping, or inadequate voice is a 
trial to herself and a punishment to the 
children who are under her instruction. 
Another requisite is a love for and a wide 
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experience in literature for children. It 
is not enough that the elementary school 
teacher of English should read the few 
books prescribed in a normal school or 
college course. Io read. only these is mere- 
ly to conform with the letter of the law. 

Since children of elementary-school age 
learn much from imitation, it is highly 
important that the teacher have a sufficient 
background of home culture and of profes- 
sional training to enable her to use ac- 
cepted forms of both written and oral ex- 
pression in the presence of her pupils, Dr. 
Gosling believes. 

There are serious obstacles to the fulfill- 
ment of these objectives in the training of 
elementary-school teachers. With the tre- 
mendous growth in school enrollment, 
there has come a demand for teachers far 
beyond the demand of earlier years. We 
are now recruiting the teaching staff from 
all elements in our mixed population. The 
result is that we have almost as wide varia- 
tions in the personal qualifications of 
teachers as we have in the pupils in the 
schools. 

Dr. Gosling concludes that to provide 
an adequate number of competent teach- 
ers, it will be to select 
greater candidates for 
training and to eliminate with greater re- 
gard for the interest of the schools those 
persons who in the training schools show 
themselves to be incompetent. 

The address of the president, Dr. R. 
L. Lyman of the University of Chicago 
will be found on page 175, and the 
report on the Council's curriculum work 
by Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago 
Normal College, on page 179. 


necessary with 


care the teacher 


tc. A. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Certatn, 








Individualization of Instruction in English 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


T IS necessary to analyze the goals of 
instruction. These are in part indi- 
vidual and in part social. English in 

particular requires analysis. It is a com- 
plex subject and teaching in English re- 
quires attention to many specific phases, 
such as reading, the history of literature, 
oral compos.tion, written composition, 
creative self-expression, paragraph struc- 
ture, and others. 


The point of view in teaching English 
depends therefore upon the definite goal 
that is to be attained; whether the work 
is to be individualized or socialized is con- 
sequently a matter of the underlying aim. 

Even with regard to socialization dif- 
ferentiation may be required. Group work 
is not always the same. The goal sought 
by the teacher may for example be co- 
operation. On the other hand it may not 
be participation at all but exposure to 
ideas. Individualization has the aim of in- 
struction in definite techniques. Such a sub- 
ject as reading may require socialization 
in some of its phases and individualiza- 
tion in others. If a book has been read I 
want others to share something of the 
feeling I have had, I wish to convey to 
them my appreciation and enjoyment. 
Teaching from this standpoint becomes 
social. 


A single presentation in a whole group 
results in a variety of skills, variables. A 
variety of presentations gives a constant 
from the group. It is axiomatic that 
when we want a common result we indi- 
ch sume, of De. Waltoras obtese, somentt, be 
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vidualize; when we want variety in re- 
sult, we socialize. Each is indispensable 
to effective teaching. The grading of 
school work should provide for credit in 
both individualization and socialization. 

In group teaching two distinct forms 
of activity must be recognized: (1) that 
which provides for cooperation, active 
participation on the part of the members 
of the group, and (2) the exposure of 
the group to a common experience, or in- 
teresting knowledge or information. 

Individualization must be considered 
from two points of view. First, each in- 
dividual is stimulated to do something 
creative for himself. Second, each child 
is required to master a common result. 
These phases of individualization and so- 
cialization must be provided for in read- 
ing. 

Formal usages and conventions are al- 
most entirely matters of individualization 
in instruction. Oral reading may be in- 
dividualized. The old method was to re- 
quire the, child to read to the whole class, 
while the teacher would make corrections 
as to pronunciation and offer suggestions. 
This was a wasteful practice. Further- 
more, it involved the risk of destroying 
interest in the selection for the remainder 
of the class who heard it read so poorly. 
Just as much can be accomplished in the 
class by requiring the child to read to the 
teacher alone while other pupils, more ac- 
complished, may at the same time read 
aloud to small groups. 


Oral composition should be very largely 
a group activity calling forth cooperative 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Literary Enthusiasms 


JOHN T. FREDERICK 
Editor of ‘‘The Midland,’’ Chicago, Illinois 


HERE is a certain bad dream which 

American teachers and educational 

administrators have sometimes had 
recently—a dream in which every child in 
the country, of a given grade, was turn- 
ing the same page in the same book at 
the same moment. It would follow, nat- 
urally, that every child would be think- 
ing the same thoughts. Obviously, the 
next step would be the substitution of a 
central radio system for the teachers. I 
think, however, that most of us agree 
in regarding this as a very bad dream, in- 
deed. We realize the dangers of over- 
standardization. We want our work in 
education to tend not toward the manu- 
facture of robots, but toward development 
of personalities. 

To this end, I believe English is one 
of the most valuable of our resources and 
that to work in the field of English with 
elementary school children is a real priv- 
ilege. English can be highly useful in 
stimulating and sustaining growth in per- 
sonality. I think we must not. let this 
use of English be lost sight of. English 
as a social tool is good, but practical use 
in social relationships is not its only value. 


To use English as a means of develop- 
ing personality, the teacher must have her- 
self the kind of personality which rich ex- 
perience in reading tends to give. The 
reading which teachers do is too likely to 
be limited by practical considerations and 
necessities. We are too likely to read only 
the things that have immediate profes- 
sional value, or the things that we are 


*Summary of a talk given before The National Council 


of Teachers of English in Milwaukee, November 27, 
1931. 


expected to read. We tend to fail to dis- 
cover and realize our own best selves in 
our reading. 

I do not advocate general reading of 
what is supposed to be good literature, 
on the part of teachers; just because it is 
supposed to be good literature. The ‘‘Five- 
foot Shelf’’ is all right in its place, but 
there is no particular virtue in acquiring 
a smattering, an extensive acquaintance 
with great books, motivated only by the 
feeling that such an acquaintance is expect- 
ed of one. I am inclined to plead, rather, 
for the deliberate indulgence of our own 
preferences, for the development of hobbies 
in reading. With Huneker, I am thankful 
for prejudices. “They give to life a mean- 
ing. I think that we shall be better 
teachers if each one of us permits himself 
to discover and to follow some individual 
line of literary enthusiasm because he finds 
it personally rewarding. 

Of course, I know that we face im- 
mediately the problem of finding time for 
reading. Most of us have only a very few 
minutes each day which we can regularly 
spend for reading. We are likely to de- 
vote these minutes to the newspaper. Al- 
though we will agree that much of what 
we read in the newspapers is either inac- 
curate Or unimportant, we will say that 
we need to read them in order to be pre- 
pared to carry on daily conversation. I 
wonder if we are not paying too high a 
price if this participation in conversation 
costs us the opportunity which we might 
otherwise have to make, from month to 
month and year to year, new and perman- 
ent acquaintances in the field of literature. 
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Also, we are likely to spend much of 
our slender time in reading popular maga- 
zines, defending ourselves by saying that 
although most of what we read is trash, 
we need it for relaxation. I wonder if we 
have ever given a fair trial to the qual- 
ities, as means of relaxation and recrea- 
tion, of some things which are not trash— 
Merejkowski’s THE ROMANCE OF LEON- 
ARDO DA VINCI, for a single example. 

There are certain books which lend 
themselves to reading in the few minutes 
between preparation for bed and turning 
out the light, even when one is tired. 
Novels of William de Morgan, such as 
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JOSEPH VANCE, are pleasant books for 
this purpose. It doesn't matter what our 
special literary enthusiasm may be—for 
books of Antarctic exploration or for lit- 
erary biography, for W. H. Hudson or 
for Sigrid Undset; but it does matter that 
we shall have something which we value 
for its own sake, which we read for its 
intrinsic significance to ourselves as people. 
I sincerely believe that our first duty in 
reading, coming even before practical and 
professional considerations, is this duty, 
also a privilege, of including in it some- 
thing which will help us to realize and 
enrich our own personalities. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


(Continued fom page 185) 


thinking. There has been in the past en- 
tirely too much time spent in merely 
drawing out points of information. Oral 
composition requires audience. There 
should be oral composition in the group 
when we really want the pupils to talk 
about a topic and get one another's views. 

There is todo much oral composition 
consisting simply in putting children on 
their feet to talk about something in which 
they are not at all interested. ‘“‘Expos- 
ure’ in oral composition may be desirable 
when the teacher finds a child unusually 
well informed on some topic for which 
the pupil possesses a considerable amount 
of enthusiasm. He then has something to 
communicate. 


Written composition involves two 
vitally different aspects: expression and 
the technique of expression. ‘These two 


should never be confused. They should 


be carefully differentiated at all times. 


‘There is an instance of a remarkably 
bright youngster, who had gone to 
school on one occasion enthusiastically 


prepared to report upon a 
upon which the child was 
glowing with interest. 


topic 
fairly 
A day or two 


later I noticed that the child had lost 
all of her enthusiasm and relish for the 


subject. I inquired of the youngster 
how she had come out with her report. 
She replied discouragedly that she got a 
“C."" She said the teacher had told her 
that she had failed to use a comma in 
series and had misspelled four words. The 
teacher had made the mistake of penaliz- 
ing the child for technical errors and al- 
lowing absolutely no credit, as is often 
the case, for the tremendous amount of 
work that had been done and for enthusi- 
astic and interesting presentation. 

It is impossible to evaluate work in 
English by means of a composite grade. 
Qualitative grading is as a rule useless and 
meaningless. The child should have been 
told that she had an unusually fine paper 
showing spirit and interest and enthusi- 
asm and should have been praised for 
these things and then the matters of er- 
rors in punctuation and misspelling should 
have been pointed out as side issues re- 
quiring correction and perhaps drill. It 
is for this second kind of thing that in- 
dividualized teaching is needed. Here ob- 
jectives must be clearly specified. Testing 
materials must be provided and properly 
administered. Practice materials must be 
available at the right time and in suffi- 
cient quantities. 








The Professionalization of English 


EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


State Board of Regents, Normal Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


TEACHERS college is presumed 

to be organized for the specific pur- 

pose of preparing teachers for all 
grades of the public school. It shares with 
other colleges and the universities in the 
preparation of teachers for the secondary 
schools while exercising a virtual mono- 
poly in the field of elementary education. 
There are many tight-minded educators 
who insist that the teachers colleges have 
not been officially invited to the second- 
ary party and they ‘“‘high-hat’’ them offi- 
cially or patronize them with that certain 
condescension so noticeable in the liberally 
educated. Until some educational Gandhi 
representing the elementary school teach- 
ers Wins a war with the scholastic Brah- 
mins and breaks the barriers of caste, we 
shall hear the refrain of this old, old song 
chanted with monotonous regularity. 


A second presumption is that all work 
in a teachers college shall be on the col- 
legiate level. When one considers how 
recently and rapidly the change from the 
secondary to college status has come, he 
will be somewhat tolerant of adminis- 
trative zeal in proving to all the world 
that the high rank has actually been 
achieved, even when the inner process of 
redemption has been retarded by tradition, 
habit, and personnel. However, the gen- 
eral problem of preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary schools in institutions of col- 
legiate grade has complexities which I 
shall not attempt to discuss. 


The dualism of subject matter and 


*“Read before The Teachers College Section of The 
National Council of Teachers of English, November 28, 
1931. 


method has been a problem for teacher 
training institutions from the beginning, 
and a companionate marriage of the two 
traditional unities has been proposed un- 
der all sorts of names and by all sorts of 
administrative devices. Bagley’s report in 
the CARNEGIE BULLETIN, Number Four- 
teen, recommended the ‘“‘professional treat- 
ment of subject matter’ as the way out. 
Randolph and others have developed this 
idea in great detail. Although treated 
with much respect, it is used but little. 
Presumably it is our best answer to the 


question ‘““What should a teacher in a 
teachers college do that he would not do 
if he were in a liberal arts college?’ Our 


problem is to determine’ what and how 
much we can do in English for the stu 
dents we are preparing for the elementary 
school. 


A secondary school graduate matricu 
lating in a teachers college is reasonably 
sure that her program card will have on 
it the traditional “English I, M. W. F. 3 
credits." She will spend another year— 
and if she has come through the usual ele- 
mentary and secondary school route she 
has been “‘Englished’’ for ten or twelve 
years—with this aristocrat of the priv 
ileged subjects. Should she be so unfor- 
tunate as to fail in the preliminary achieve- 
ment test she will be assigned to a sub- 
freshman English class, there to repeat and 
repent. If she passes, she takes the be- 
ginning course which, if catalogues are to 
be trusted, is one which for two genera- 
tions has been repeated by college fresh- 
men. 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF ENGLISH 


There are sufficient reasons for requir- 
ing additional work in English, but there 
are just as good reasons for doubting its 
effectiveness. The bystander believes that 
something must be terribly wrong with 
our elementary and secondary schools if 
the doleful tales of illiteracy related by 
college teachers are true. Perhaps the teach- 
ers’ opinions should be supplemented by 
student comment. Freshmen English is 
considered by large numbers of students 
to be a painful repetition of their second- 
ary school work in which they book pas- 
sage for another ride on the instructor's 
annual revolution through the orbit of 
narration, and 
They report themselves 
as ‘‘written out,’ corrected to death, and 
figuratively drowned in corrective baths of 
red ink. They complain of assignments 
to write on stereotyped subjects in a speci- 
fied number of words, with no motive for 
writing, trying to say something well but 
having nothing to communicate. 


description, 
argumentation. 


exposition, 


Whatever we may say for the Freshman 
English of the liberal arts college there is 
reason to doubt. its usefulness in the train- 
ing of teachers for elementary schools. We 
are agreed that a teacher should have the 
attainments in English common to all edu- 
cated persons. ‘That the usual course pro- 
vides this training there is at least a rea- 
sonable doubt. Students do not improve 
in freedom and accuracy in proportion to 
the effort expended. The law of dimin- 
ishing returns operates so that it may be 
objectively determined by our friends ex- 
pert in the quantitative aspects of educa- 
tion. Certainly very few students learn to 
speak and write with distinction. It will 
not be difficult to defend the thesis that 
the standard course in composition is in- 
adequate in content, organization, and 
purpose to meet the cultural needs of our 
future teachers. 


A second demand of the teacher is a 
technical preparation for the teaching of 
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English in the grade or grades to which 
she may be assigned. The older type of 
normal school recognized this by giving 
a review course in subject matter supple- 
mented by some devices or methods. This 
has been modified somewhat in the teach- 
ers college but one is never sure whether 
method is the dominant or recessive in the 
new combination. On the whole, these 
courses designed to give specific training 
in the teaching of language and literature 
are fairly adequate and effective. ‘This is 
especially true in the primary courses where 
language training is recognized as central. 
But there remains a third, and an im- 
portant part of the 
which seems to me 


teacher's training 
even more essential 
than either cultural or technical prepara- 
tion. Perhaps we could call this ‘English 
for Teaching,’’ a course based upon those 
activities of a teacher in which her suc- 
cess or failure depends largely upon her 
skill in expression. There are many activ- 
ities peculiar to the school room and the 
profession of teaching which are largely 
language activities, and so far as I have 
observed little or no specific help is given 
the teacher. A tentative list assembled 
partly from the COMMONWEALTH 
TEACHER TRAINING STUDY and from 
reports of students, teachers, and super- 
visors shows at least fifty items of enough 
importance to justify giving them serious 
attention in any course of teacher-prepara- 
tion. All of them are doubtless touched 
upon in education and English courses, 
but wholly incidentally 

without much effectiveness. 


and _ therefore 


Consider the matter of making assign- 
ments, oral and written. Their organ- 
ization is no simple matter, but it re- 
ceives very sketchy treatment. How about 
formulating questions which are at once 
explicit, clear, and enticing? Where does 
the prospective teacher get help in n:aking 
and marking texts of the essay }style? 
There is an unworked field which fers a 
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real set of problems to an investigator. I 
need not elaborate as you are as well 
aware of them as I. 

We have then three types of English 
training called for in our preparation of 


elementary teachers—cultural, technical, 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


and professional. The recognition of 
these will at least give us a start for a 
reorganization of our curricula in English 
for more effective preparation of teachers 
of the elementary grades. This I should 
call the professionalization of English. 


THE COUNCIL MEETING IN MEMPHIS 


(Continued from Page 174) 


will be conferences on speech, journalism, 
elementary reading, and language and ex- 
pression. 

At the speech conferences, two of the 
speakers will be Miss Henrietta Prentiss, 
President of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, and Miss Vida R. 


Sutton of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
The conference on recreational read- 


ing in the elementary grades is fortunate 
in its speakers: Professor Bert Roller of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will answer the question, ‘“‘What Is a 
Good Juvenile?’’ Miss May Massee will 
discuss “‘Children’s Foreign Literature,’ 
and Miss Eloise Ramsey of Detroit, ‘‘De- 
veloping International Attitudes on the 
Elementary School Level through Read- 
ing.” At this conference, Miss Rose B. 
Knox, whose GRAY CAPS will be the 
October Junior Literary Guild selection, 
will describe ““The South in Children’s 
Literature’ which she has utilized with 
delightful results in her southern stories 
for children. 


On Saturday morning, there will be 
section meetings. Some of the speakers 
will be Dr. Bess Goodykoontz of Wash- 
ington, Professor Robert C. Pooley of the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. Roscoe E. 
Parker of the University of Tennessee, Dr. 
Frances Dearborn and Professor Kemp 
Malone of Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Rebecca L. Pollock of the 
University of West Virginia, Mrs. Cecile 


White Flemming of Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York, Mr. H. D. 
Roberts of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Miss Mildred English of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Dr. Charles Swain 
Thomas of Harvard University, Dr. F. J. 


Hosic and others. 


Much interest always centers in the 
luncheon of the elementary school group. 
This year, the guests of honor will be 
Miss Rose B. Knox and other authors. 
Dr. Florence Bamberger of Johns Hop- 
kins is the chairman of the luncheon- 
meeting. Mr. C. C. Certain of Detroit 
will discuss Louisa May Alcott, in whom 
there is special interest since the hundredth 
anniversary of her birth falls on Novem- 


ber 29. 


Council members are interested in the 
reports of the Curriculum Commission, 
which has made considerable progress dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. W. W. Hatfield 
will make on the work as a 
whole at the meeting on Friday morning, 
and other members of the commission will 
report on aspects of the curriculum at 
group conferences and section meetings. 


a report 


This is an incomplete list of the speak- 
ers and topics. Council members are cor- 
dially invited to attend the Memphis 
meeting, the first to be held in the far 
South in ten years. The local Memphis 
committee is making unusual plans for 
the Council meeting and promises that 
the tradition of southern hospitality shall 
be translated into a delightful reality. 








Editorial 


RE-ALIGNMENT IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


N UCH that is being done in character educa- 

tion today is singularly ineffective. On the 
one hand, sentimentalism is a great spoiler; wit- 
ness the statements of many leaders and the maud- 
lin content of the proceedings of many organiza- 
tions interested in character training. Contrasted 
with this is the opposite extreme—a casuistry more 
intent upon theoretical analysis than upon the 
practical ethics of everyday life and the customs 
of social communities and neighborhoods. 


Character gains its sinews in part from the 
struggle between selfish personal inclinations and 
true generosity, magninimity of mind, and the 
respect for those traditions that safeguard group 
welfare. Yet this principle seems to be given but 
little attention in present-day plans for the educa- 
tion of character. 


Neglected too, and ridiculed as well, are the 
old-fashioned virtues emphasized in the school- 
books of a few generations ago—McGUFFY’S 
and the HEART OF OAK readers. Yet those 
might well be invoked to our advantage. Indeed, 
their absence from our ethical diet is largely re- 
sponsible for our present sorry plight. 


The depression has made a spectacle, ignominious 
and humiliating, of the leadership of modern busi- 


ness and industry. One sees in strong regef the 
fact that such virtues as pride, honesty, an§ cour- 
age have practically disappeared from corfscious- 
ness. For example, pride of achievement hfs been 
largely absorbed in the materialism of the? times. 
Labor expends itself in acquisitiveness that Fallows 
small opportunity for satisfaction in persokal en- 
deavor and self-realization. The reverse off pride, 
shame, is notoriously absent, and with it, its ten- 
dency to re-direct erring forces into right; paths. 
Courage, too, is far to seek today. Business. works 
for advantage in almost complete conce4iment, 
avoiding the risks attendant upon open aggression 
where what is gained must be fought over. When 
the spoils of victory are the chief measure of. glory, 
such considerations as honest conduct is of minor 
interest. 





Reading is the most dependable method for the 
development of sound character. This is simple, 
and rightly selected, effective. It remains, there- 
fore to turn children’s attention to reading that 
enhances some of the neglected old-fashioned vir- 
tues. The literature of the world is rich in such 
matter. It is regrettable that this type of read- 
ing is neglected in favor of fantastic curricula, 
and intricately organized anthologies. 
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THE IDEAL CURRICULUM 


(Continued from Page 181) 


cation of the normal progress of a group. 
The need for such reform is most evi- 
dent in composition, but is even more ur- 
gent in literature, where we now so com- 
placently murder thousands of minds and 
spirits every year. 

This conception of the course of study 
opens the way to the adaptation of in- 
struction to ability. It removes some of 
the obstruction to correlation of English 
with other subjects. It calls for a new 
technique of testing, one which shall be 
applicable to the construction or under- 
standing of much larger units than our 
present composition and reading tests 
cover. The same philosophy applied to 
teacher training would revolutionize the 
professional portion of it, substituting 
guided practice in teaching for most of our 


present indigestible advice to prospective 
teachers concerning their procedure in sit- 
uations which they can not even imagine 
clearly. 


The backbone of the ideal curriculum, 
then, is a sequence of life experiences con- 
stantly increasing in complexity and 
subtlety. The muscle of such a curricu- 
lum is provided by the elements of skill, 
the mastery of which spreads and deepens 
as the pupil progresses. 
down in its “‘Materials’’ 
no more than suggestive. 


The items set 
column can be 
The appraisals 
must be in terms of growth of power in 
the life experiences rather than formal 
tests. Its ultimate purpose is the pro- 
duction of individuals capable of serving 
their society and of enjoying their world. 
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of literature that points toward the social- 
izing view, and considers literature as the 
interpretation of life—its functional val- 
ues? Here we may follow Whitman’s 
definition: ““Ihe profoundest service that 
a poem or any other piece of literature can 
render a man is to fill him with a clean 
and vigorous manliness and to give him 
good heart as a radical possession and 
habit."". Or Wordsworth’s: ‘“‘Literature 
is truth carried into the heart with pas- 
sion;”’ or, again, “‘Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge.’’ Or Matthew 
Arnold's definition of literature as ‘“‘the 
noble and profound application of ideas 
to life.” 


I wish every teacher of English who is 
trying to guide youth into habits and 
attitudes of pleasurable and _ profitable 
reading could have heard, or would read, 
the William Vaughan Moody lecture of 
the late Stewart Sherman of Illinois, him- 
self a literary artist of high caliber. He 
proclaimed literature as our most valuable 
heritage because in it are embodied the 
successes and failures, the hopes and de- 
spairs, the ambitions and ideals of the race. 
With this in mind Greenlaw prepared a 
textbook called TITHE GREAT TRADITION, 
in which, through literature, the high 
Saxon principle “Liberty under the Law’”’ 
began, grew, and developed. If anyone 
thinks that “‘liberty’’ in that term means 
unlicensed individualism, let him think of 
the last phrase—under the law—not the 
letter of a code, but the law of welfare 


Mr. Milne was born in London in 1882. 
He and Mrs. Milne and Christopher Robin 
live in London, but at sometime during 
every week they visit their farm in Sussex. 
His first volume of poetry for children 
— WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
dedicated to Christopher Robin Milne, 
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THE CHILDREN’S MILNE 
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for the entire group whether recorded in 
equity or in statute. This was a stroke 
of genius, but unfortunately fifteen years 
ago the teaching public would not accept 
the idea or buy the book. But today, in 
Columbia University and in the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, in several junior col- 
leges, in progressive high schools, and in 
at least one state English curriculum ap- 
pear courses which definitely associate 
history and sociology and politics with 
literature. “They are treating literature as 
the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of one thousand, includ- 
ing English teachers, read most books for 
the enriching of their experiences through 
the story or content values. 

My plea, then, for normalizing Eng- 
lish instruction is this: its disciplines, its 
subject matter, and pupils’ experiences 
with it, should be as intimately associated 
with life as possible. This means a let- 
ting down of extreme departmental bar- 
riers, and the deliberate crossing over into 
other fields of learning. It means a pro- 
gram that shall in reality include all the 
reading, writing, and speaking experiences 
of all pupils in all subjects. It means that 
English, which is, with certain obvious 
reservations, primarily a tool subject, 
ought to take the lead in the socializing, 
the integrating of educational experiences. 

In business, in society, in religion, in 
international relations and in education, 
“we are our brother's keeper.”’ 


was published in 1924, and by October, 
1929, had reached its one hundred twen- 
ty-eighth edition. His second volume— 
Now WE ARE SIX, was published in 
1927. In May, 1931, it was in its 


eighty-fourth printing. 
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“They are fine for Supplementary 
Reading” 
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CHILDREN’S 
CLASSICS 


Seven of the world’s famous 
tales retold and edited for young 
readers by the late William T. 
Stead, Editor of the English Re- 
view of Reviews. 


Each volume is fully illustrated 
with charming line drawings, a 
picture for almost every page. 


Aesop’s Fables 

Pilgrim’s Progress 
Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Tales 
The Lady of the Lake 
Stories from Chaucer 


Little Snow White and other 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Price, per volume, 62 pages, 15¢ 
Set of 7 volumes, $1.00 
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The Palmer Company 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





























From FROM THE HORN OF THE MOON, by Arthur Mason. 
Illustrated by Robert Lawson. Doubleday, Doran, 1931. 








